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prisoners up to the camp fire, ordered them to halt, and asked
the four men who had emerged, at the yelping of their two
dogs, whether they could get a drink of water.
'Just wait a few minutes/ responded one of the draymen,
'and we'll make you some tea.'
'My mate and me don't care about tea/ said Foxley, 'but
If you've a mind to give these poor devils of prisoners a
drop, I dare say they'd be glad of it before they get to their
journey's end in chokey/
'If that's where they're bound for, God's pity on them/
said the kindly bullock-driver, as he set an iron pot on the
fire to boil water.
The whole group now sat round the fire, and helped to
get ready a feed for the travellers, with the hospitality which
was customary in a mode of life in which all peaceable
persons were at the mercy of the bands of armed plunderers
on the highway. Such men as these bullock-drivers were at
pains to ingratiate themselves always with the convict classes
so that they might get a good name among them. It was with
this end in view that, while the constables were treated with
just ordinary civility, Smith and Rashleigh were supplied
with pipes and tobacco with which to indulge themselves
while the food was being prepared.
The bullock-drivers, while their guests were eating,
Inquired as to the charge against the prisoners, McCoy
replied with the prearranged story.
'They are bolters/ he said, 'belonging to that gang of
Foxley, the bushranger, but they won't split on his where-
abouts. But we'll very soon have him along of them,*
The name of the dreaded bushranger aroused the drivers
to a pitch of excitement which was a tribute to that scoun-
drel's reputation,
'Was Foxley near here?'
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